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Table  1  -  Monthly  millc  production  on  farBB,  United  States  I929-5O  1/ 


Tear 

Jan. 

Jet. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

J<in« 

July 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Hot. 

Dec. 

Tearly 
to-,  al 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


7.127 
7.371 
7.798 
7.951 
7.983 
7.' 


6,860 
7.051 
7.W7 
7,78U 

7.532 
7.1U1+ 


8.067 
8.253 
8.519 
8.625 

8,580 

8.272 


8.5't3 
8.723 

9,01+8 

8,851+ 

8,989 
8,760 


H  i 

10.01+7 
10,386 

10,580 

10,501* 
10,665 

10,182 


1  1  1  0  n 
10,562 
10.766 
10,683 
10,701 
10,675 

10,1*77 


10.027 

9,725 
9,663 

9,777 
9,973 
9,796 


8.800 
8,1*13 
8,6U3 

8.739 
9.167 
9,001* 


7.6U2 
7.522 
7.798 
7.97U 
8.192 
8.160 


7.335 
7.1*66 
7.737 
7,810 
7.91*1 


6,811 

7.091 

7,1+27 
7,369 
7.1*17 
7. 


7.107 
7.391 
7.716 
7.722 
7.61*8 


98.988 
100.158 
103,029 
103. 810 
10U.762 


1935 

7.081* 

6.690 

7.823 

8,1*1*0 

10,222 

10 ,991 

10,38U 

9,1*02 

8,258 

7.702 

7,003 

7.206 

101 . 205 

1936 

7.292 

7,159 

8,21+1* 

8.8O7 

10,507 

10.91+8 

9,891 

8.695 

8.01+9 

8,090 

7.322 

7.1+01* 

102. UIO 

1937 

7.388 

6,899 

8,01+1 

8,560 

10,1+66 

10.955 

10,323 

9.192 

8.071 

7,735 

6,981 

7.297 

101. 908 

1938 

7. '+38 

7,089 

8,1+1*3 

9,120 

10,881 

11.226 

10,581 

9.5^*5 

8.1+1+5 

8.073 

7,396 

7.570 

105 . 8O7 

1939 

7.807 

7.W1 

8.725 

9.195 

10.903 

11,277 

10,1*98 

9,515 

8.391* 

7,91*5 

7.U33 

7.689 

106.792 

191*0 

7.8U1 

7,688 

8,881 

9.308 

10,918 

11,61+1 

10,710 

9.681 

8.761 

8,389 

7,731 

7.953 

109.502 

19U1 

8.3149 

7,933 

9,223 

9,893 

11.68U 

12.028 

11,227 

10,272 

9,225 

8,813 

8,171* 

8.1*1*7 

115.268 

191*2 

8.719 

8,268 

9.608 

10.250 

12.075 

12,505 

11.731 

10,722 

9.1*58 

8,896 

8,182 

8.1+70 

118. 8gU 

19U3 

8,766 

8.373 

9.712 

10.208 

11.855 

12,529 

11.725 

10,530 

9,230 

8.673 

7. 960 

8.221+ 

117.785 

191*1* 

8.590 

8.575 

9.690 

10.135 

11,81+7 

12.373 

11.520 

10,251 

9.236 

8,961 

8.285 

8,529 

19U5 

8,801 

8,1*29 

9.925 

10.625 

12.358 

12.908 

12.211+ 

11.011+ 

9. 615 

9.050 

8,21*0 

8.325 

121,501+ 

191*6 

8.56I* 

8,212 

9.713 

10.1+1+0 

12,206 

12.578 

11.927 

10.838 

9,1*35 

8.985 

8,293 

8.522 

119,713 

191+7 

8,889 

8,1+56 

9,809 

10.385 

12,13U 

12.816 

12.082 

10.569 

9.221* 

8.780 

7.906 

8,015 

119.065 

191+8 

8.290 

8,126 

9,190 

9,881+ 

11,697 

12.171 

11,511+ 

10.511 

9.121+ 

8,71+8 

8.031 

8.21+1 

115,527 

191*9 

8.671 

8.395 

9.616 

IO.32U 

12.069 

12.372 

11,559 

10.571+ 

3  Ml 

9.056 

8,1+51 

8,622 

119.136 

1950 

9,OU6 

8.671 

9.996 

1/  KotlmateB  based  on  national  Indications  of  milk  production  and  utilifatlon. 
States  become  available. 


Subject  to  revision  when  data  for  all  individual 


Table  2  -  Total  supply  and  utilization  of  milk  in  the  United  States  1939-1*3 


1939 

19UO 

191*1 

191*2 

191*3 

191+1* 

191*5 

19U6 

191+7 

191+8 

From  whey  cream  . . . . 

Net   

Cheese 

American   

Other   

Canned  milk 

■Evaporated  

Sweetened  condensed 
Bulk  condensed  milk 

Unsweetened   

Sweetened   


Dry  whole  milk   

Frozen  dairy  products 

Ice  cream,  total   

Other  2/.  total   

Fat  from  other  products 
Net  from  milk  and  cream 

Other  manufactured  products  kj 

Total  factory  products  5/  •• 


Used  for  farm  butter   

Consumed  as  milk  or  cream 


Fed  to  calves 
To  balance  6/ 


I9U9  1/ 


Million  pounds 

Milk  production 

By  cows  on  farms                          106.792    109,502    II5.268    118. 88U    117.785    117,992  121, 50U  119,713  119,065    115,527  119.136 

Total  1/                                          109,618     112.328    llS.OgU    121,710    120  ,  611     120  ,  818  121+.3  30  1  22,539  121,891     118,353      1  21.962 

Utilization  (milk  equivalent) 
Manufactured  in  plants 
Creamery  butter 


36.167 

1+95 
35.672 

37,3'*9 
5I+8 

36. 801 

38,077 
665 
37.1*12 

35.938 

775 
35.163 

31+,  1+60 
698 
33.762 

30.620 
713 
29.907 

28,065 
780 
27  .285 

2U.11+5 
772 
23.373 

27,1+30 
830 
26,600 

2I+.97I* 
768 
2U,206 

29.070 

81*0 
28.230 

5. '♦59 
1,632 

6,115 
1.71+7 

7.612 
1.91*5 

9.21+7 
1.871+ 

7.71+3 
2.179 

8,090 
2.01+5 

8,777 

2,31+6 

8.058 
2.891+ 

9.393 
2.381 

8,563 
2,330 

9.31+0 
2,51+0 

U.636 
76 

5.266 
137 

7.023 

268 

7,592 
11*7 

6.591* 
278 

7.381+ 

330 

8.1U7 
339 

6.567 
269 

6.899 
389 

7.271 

295 

5.890 
250 

260 

119 

312 

165 

278 

172 

307 
163 

21+9 

1U5 

289 
138 

310 

167 

237 
151 

1+23 

179 

539 
98 

610 

80 

185 

223 

31*7 

1*71* 

1,052 

1.355 

1,650 

1.1+21 

1.250 

1.293 

980 

1*,519 

951 
3,568 

1+,712 

982 
3,730 

5. 751* 

1,211* 
1+.5U0 

6,795 

1.1+57 
5.338 

5.177 
199 

826 
U.55O 

5.351* 
202 

859 
^,697 

5.788 

268 
926 
5.130 

9,595 

108 
1,507 
8.196 

8,732 
105 
l.3»*6 
7.1+91 

7.501* 

127 

1.223 

6.808 

7.670 
160 
1.190 
6.61*0 

51* 

5U 

63 

9"+ 

196 

51U 

720 

552 

515 

559 

550 

51.661 

5i*,550 

59,660 

60,399 

56.71*8 

51+.  71*9 

51*, 871 

51.718 

55.520 

51.962 

55 . 110 

8.653 

8,129 

7.967 

7.365 

6.851 

6,608 

6,755 

6.630 

6.268 

5.928 

33.056 
12.167 

33.519 
12,063 

31*,  863 
12,020 

37.650 
11.856 

1+1,000 

11.615 

1+3,000 
11 , 685 

U6.000 
11,671 

1+7,000 
12,318 

1*5,000 

12.295 

1+1*.  500 
12,311* 

1*5,000 

12,1*80 

2.967 

2.991* 

3.121* 

3.291+ 

3.276 

3.270 

3,355 

3.255 

3,228 

3.109 

3.219 

1.111+ 

1.073 

1+60 

1,11*6 

1.121 

1.506 

1.698 

1,618 

-1*20 

5U0 

51*8 

1/  Includes  an  allowance  of  2,826  million  pounds  for  milk  produced  by  cows  not  on  farms,  the  same  as  in  1930  when  information 

on  this  item  was  last  obtained.     2/  Milk  sherbet  and  ice  milk.    Not  available  prior  to  191+3- 
3/  Milk  equivalent  of  butter  and  condensed  milk  used  in  ice  cream,     kj  Includes  dry  cream,  malted  milk,  dry  part  skim  milk, 

dry  ice  Mrau  Bli  and,  for  I9I+6  and  later  years,  whole  milk  equivalent  of  the  fat  in  cottage  cheese. 
5/  Includes  net  milk  equivalents  on  butter  and  frozen  dairy  products  to  avoid  doable  counting  of  milk  from  which  fat  was  reused 

in  making  a  second  dairy  product.     6/  Residual,  including  miscellaneous  minor  usee;  net  imports,  exports  and  year-end 

carry-over  of  milk  and  cream;  as  well  as  any  inaccuracies  of  independently  determined  use  estimates, 
j/  Preliminary. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPAHTI'-rElIT  OT  AffEICULTOIffi 
BUEEAII  or  AGRICULIUML  ECOlIOraCS 
WASHIHGTOII,  D.  C. 

FARM  PEOHJCTION,  DISPOSITION,  AND  INCOME  lEOM 
MILK,  1948-49  ]J 

Sm.IKAEY 

An  all-time  high  milk  production  per  cow  from  the  smallest  numher  of  milk  cows 
since  1930  resulted  in  a  farm  milk  orutput  of  119.1  "billion  poTonds  in  1949.    This  was 
3  percent  more  than  in  1948,  hut  2  percent  short  of  the  high  record  estahlished  in 
1945.    Production  of  farm-churned  hutter  declined  further  to  283  million  pounds,  hut 
still  represented  atout  one-sixth  of  all  hatter  produced  in  this  country.    The  volume 
of  milk  used  on  faims  was  a  trifle  greater  than  the  low  figure  for  1948,  while  the 
amount  used  for  milk,  cream,  and  hutter  sold  from  farms  increased  sharply  and  was 
second  only  to  that  in  1945.    The  quantity  of  whole  milk  sold  hy  farmers  to  plants 
and  dealers  reached  a  new  high  of  73.1  hillion  pounds  in  1949.    Butterfat  in  cream 
sold  hy  farmers,  totaling  758  million  pounds,  was  up  2  percent  from  the  recent  year 
low  in  1948.    "Farmers  retailed  less  milk  directly  to  consumers  and  sold  less  farm- 
chixrned  hutter  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  past  quarter  century  for  which  records 
are  available,    IFarmers  cash  receipts  from  marketings  of  milk,  cream,  and  farm  huttet* 
in  1949  totaled  3,8  hillion  dollars,  15  percent  less  than  in  1948,  hut  the  third 
highest  on  record,    G-ross  farm  income,  including  the  value  of  farmers'  home-consumed 
dairy  products  as  well  as  receipts  from  marketings,  totaled  4.5  hillion  dollars  in 
1949,    Returns  to  farmers  for  milk  used  in  all  forms  of  sale  averaged  $3.83  per  one 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  or  96  cents  per  pound  of  hutterfat.    This  was  ahout  18  percent 
less  than  in  1948,  hut  still  more  than  twice  the  average  unit  returns  for  milk  in 
1940. 

Milk  prodactio^  l^tfp^er 

In  1949,  milk  prodaction  on  farms  in  the  United  States  totaled  119,1  hillion 
pounds,  3  percent  more  than  in  1948,  hut  still  2  percent  short  of  the  record  output 
of  1945.    Annn;^!  production  per  cow  averaged  5,239  pounds  of  milk,  containing  308 
pounds  of  hutterfat,  estahlishing  a  new  high  record  hy  a  substantial  margin.  Out- 
put per  cow  in  1949  was  ahout  one-fourth  greater  than  it  was  25  years  ago.  The 
number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  during  1949  is  estimated  at  22.7  million  head,  the 
smallest  average  mimher  since  1930,    Hov/ever,  in  the  latter  part  of  1949,  cow  nunw 
bers  were  again  on  the  increase,  following  a  record-long  five-year  period  of  decline. 
National  data  on  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms,  average  production  per  cow,  and  total 
milk  and  butterfat  production  over  the  past  quarter  century  are  shown  in  table  3, 
Figures  for  individual  States  for  1948  and  1949  are  included  in  tables  5  and  ?• 

In  1949,  ppoductlon  of  f arnwdmrned  butter  continued  on  the  dov;n  grade  with  out- 
put for  the  year  totaling  283  million  pounds.    This  was  5  percent  less  than  in  1948 
and  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  when  farm  butter  production  reached  its  all-time 
hi^h  just  before  the  end  of  the  19th  century.    Though  gradually  being  displaced  by 
creamery  butter,  farnw churned  hutter  in  1949  still  represented  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  prodaction  of  hutter  in  this  country.    Farm  butter  utilized  the  fat  fron  some 
5.6  billion  pounds  of  milk,  or  about  5  percent  of  the  national  production.  Texas, 
which  produced  28,5  million  pounds  in  1949,  led  all  States  in  farm  butter  prodaction. 
Alabama  with  28,2  million  pounds  was  a  close  second,  followed  in  order  by  North 
Carolina,  G-eorgia,  and  Tennessee, 

i/  Prepared  by  John  L.  Wilson  and  Ovide  E.  Grenier,  Agricultural  Statisticians,  under 
the  general  direction  of  B.  H.  Bennett,  Head,  Division  of  Dairy  Statistics, 
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The  amount  of  milk  used  in  1949  on  farms  where  produced  is  estimated  at  30.5 
■billion  pounds,  the  same  as  in  1948  and  also  in  line  with  the  generally  stahle  level 
of  recent  years.    Of  this  farm-used  milk,  12.5  "billion  pounds  were  consumed  "by  farm 
families  as  flaiid  milk  or  cream,  4.8  "billion  poujids  were  consumed  as  farm-dmmed 
"butter  and  3.3  "billion  pounds  were  fed  to  calves.    In  comparison  with  1948,  there  was 
a  slight  change  in  farm  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream,  "but  4  percent  more  milk 
v;as  fed  to  calves  and  5  percent  less  was  consumed  as  farm  "butter. 

Larger  farm  marketings  of  milk  and  cream 

Whole  milk,  cream,  and  farm-churned  "butter  sold  from  farms  in  1949  utilized  ahout 
98.7  "billion  pounds  of  milk,  almost  4  "billion  pounds  more  than  in  1948.    Except  for 
1945,  this  is  the  largest  volume  of  milk  sold  from  farms  since  disposition  records 
"began  in  1934.    Of  this  total,  73,1  "billion  potmds  were  delivered  as  whole  milk  to 
plants  and  dealers— a  new  all-time  high;  30.1  "billion  pounds  were  skimmed  on  farms 
for  delivery  to  plants  as  cream;  4.6    "billion  pounds  were  retailed  "by  farmers  direct 
to  consumers;  and  0.8  hillion  pounds  were  used  in  farm-churned  "butter  for  sale.  Conw 
pared  with  19^18,  the  volume  of  milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers  was  up  5  percent,  milk 
skimmed  on  farms  for  delivery  to  plants  as  cream  up  2  percent,  milk  retailed  direct 
"by  farmers  was  dovm  6  percent,  and  milk  used  in  farnt-chumed  "butter  sold  down  7  pea>- 
cent. 

Deliveries  of  whole  milk  to  plants  and  dealers  from  all  the  more  important  mills- 
selling  States  sho\/ed  moderate  to  su"bstantial  increases  over  1948.    Among  the  more  in^ 
portant  States,  increases  were  as  follows;    3  percent  in  California,  4  percent  in 
V^isconsin,  5  percent  in  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  8  percent  in  Pennsylvania,  10 
percent  in  Virginia  and  Missouri,  and  11  percent  in  New  York.    Suhstantial  increases 
also  occurred  in  a  num"ber  of  Southeastern  States.    In  the  West  North  Central  region, 
the  most  important  cream-selling  area,  13.1  hillion  pounds  of  milk  were  skimned  for 
sale  as  cream  in  1949,  up  slightly  from  the  13.0  "billion  poxmds  in  1948.    The  great- 
est increase  took  place  in  Minnesota  while  Iowa  and  Kansas  also  made  minor  gains  oveo? 
a  year  ago.    ITorth  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri,  all  marketed  less 
cream  in  1949  than  in  1948. 

Farmers'  retail  sales  of  milk  and  cream  direct  to  consumers  declined  again  during 
1949  thus  maintaining  the  downtrend  hegun  in  1935.    For  eill  regions  and  most  indivi- 
dual States  the  1949  volume  was  less  than  in  1948.    The  enactment  of  Past eu3rlzat ion 
laws  in  a  few  more  States  has  tended  to  further  discourage  sales  "by  small  produceiw 
distrihutors.    National  estimates  of  farmers'  disposition  of  milk  from  1924  through 
1949  are  sho^m  in  tahle  3  and  estimates  hy  States  for  1948  and  1949  are  shown  in 
tables  5  and  7. 

Value  of  milk  •prodacts  sold  hy  farmers  drops  sharT)ly 

The  first  major  post-war  drop  in  returns  from  farm  marketings  of  dairy  products 
occurred  in  1949  as  prices  received  per  unit  of  -product  sold  declined  sharply.  In 
1949  the  cash  received  "by  farmers  from  marketings  of  dairy  products  amounted  to 
$3,781,617,000,  a  drop  of  15  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    These  receipts  represent 
the  comhined  value  of  the  milk,  cream,  and  farm-churned  "butter  sold  "by  farmers,  "but 
do  not  include  income  from  the  sale  of  cattle  and  calves  from  their  milking  herds 
which  totaled  pro"bahly  1-3/5  hillion  dollars.    Though  the  volume  of  milk  products 
sold  in  1949,  on  a  milk  eqtiivalent  hasis,  increased  suhstantially,  this  increase  was 
more  than  off-set  hy  the  sharp  reduction  in  the  per  tinlt  return.    This  is  the  first 
time  in  10  years  that  a  decrease  has  heen  experienced.    The  1949  value  of  farm  re- 
ceipts from  milk, however,  is  still  higher  than  for  any  year  prior  to  1947. 
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Whole  milk  sold  "by  farmers  to  plants  and  dealers  In  1949  provided  slightly  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  cash  returns  from  all  milk  products  sold.    The  73  'biilion 
pounds  of  milk  sold  to  plants  "brought  an  average  price  of  $3.96  per  hundred  potmds 
and  a  total  cash  return  to  farmers  of  $2,892,237,000.    The  value  of  the  milk  sold 
dropped  well  helow  the  value  for  the  last  two  years,  hut  was  well  ahove  that  for  any 
other  year.    The  average  return  per  100  pounds  of  milk  was  down  91  cents  or  19  peiv 
cent  from  1948  so  that  a  15  percent  redaction  in  total  value  of  milk  sold  to  plants 
was  recorded  even  though  the  volume  of  sales  was  up  moderately. 

Sales  of  faruk- skimmed  cream  to  dairy  plants,  used  principally  for  making  "buttece, 
totaled  758  million  pounds  of  "butterfat  in  1949,  the  second  smallest  quantity  marketed 
hy  farmers  in  26  years  of  record.    Conipared  with  1948,  sales  of  fam-skimmed  cream  iiv- 
creased  in  all  geographic  divisions  except  the  West,    However,  in  the  East  Horth 
Central  States  where  some  shift  from  selling  njilk  "back  to  selling  cream  was  ajjparent, 
especially  late  in  the  year,  the  inorease  from  1948  was  12  percent  as  compared  with 
only  slightly  more  than  a  half  percent  In  the  West  Uorth  Central  States,    The  price 
of  61.5  cents  received  per  pouad  of  tutterfat  in  1949  was  down  23  percent  from  the 
79.7  cents  received  in  1948  and  was  the  lowest  since  1945  when  the  price  averaged 
50.3  cents.    The  value  of  cream  sold  totaled  $466,349,000,  also  the  lowest  since 
1945.    Farmers*  returns  from  milk  and  cream  retailed  to  consumers  in  1949  totaled 
$398,882,000,    The  voltime  of  milk  retailed  was  the  smallest  in  records  dating  hack 
through  1924,  "but  the  price  of  18,5  cents  per  quart  was  only  slightly  lov/er  than  in 
1948  and  othemdse  the  highest  of  record.    Sales  of  f arnv-chomed  "batter  in  1949 
totaled  41,588,000  pounds,  and  at  58,1  cents  per  pound,  hrought  producers  a  total  re- 
turn of  $24,149,000,  sa"bstantially  less  than  in  1948,    The  volume  of  f ana- churned 
"butter  sold  amounted  to  a'bout  25  percent  of  the  quantity  sold  in  the  middle  1920* s» 

Wisconsin  leading  ^.irv  'iWte 

Wisconsin,  again  led  the  Nation  in  farm  returns  from  milk  and  milk  prodxicts 
sold.    In  that  State,  1949  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  milk,  cream,  and  farm  "but- 
ter totaled  453  million  dollars,  or  ahout  12  percent  of  the  !Iationi's;::total  farm  income 
from  dairy  products.    New  York  was  the  second  ranking  State  with  349  million  dollars, 
followed  "by  Pennsylvania  with  257  million  dollars,  California  with  254  million  dollars, 
and  Minnesota  with  209  million  dollars,    Wisconsin  was  also  the  top  ranking  State  in 
receipts  from  whole  milk  sold  to  plants  and  dealers  with  437  million  dollars,  followed 
"by  New  Tork  with  323  million  dollars,  California  225  million  dollars,  and  Pennsylvania 
215  million  dollars, 

Iowa  and  Minnesota  far  exceeded  all  other  States  in  receipts  from  marketings  of 
farra-skimmed  cream  with  a  total  of  97  and  83  million  dollars  respectively.  North 
Dakota  was  the  third  ranking  State  with  income  from  sale  of  farm-skimmed  cream  of  30 
million  dollars,  follov;ed  closely  "by  Nehraska  with  27  million  dollars  and  Kansas  26 
million  dollars.    Returns  from  retail  sales  of  milk  and  cream  hy  farmers  were  highest 
in  Pennsylvania   with  38  million  dollars,  follov/ed  "by  California,  Texas,  and  New  Yoife, 
Texas  farmers  received  ahout  ^  million  dollars  from  sales  of  farnt- churned  "butter, 
more  than  those  in  any  other  State.    Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Pennsylvania 
were  also  iirrpo3?tant  farnt-chumed  "butter- gelling  States.    State  data  on  the  quantity 
and  value  of  dairy  products  sold  hy  farmers  in  1948  and  1949  are  shown  in  tahles  6  and  8, 

Southern  states  lead  In  value  of  farm-consumed  dairy  products 

The  value  of  the  milk,  cream,  and  farm  hutter  consumed  in  households  on  farms 
v/here  produced  totaled  734  million  dollars  in  1949.    The  value  of  the  products  con- 
sumed on  farms  in  each  State  is  computed  hy  multiplying  the  milk  equivalent  represeik- 
ted  in  the  prodxicts  hy  the  average  returns  per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  in  dairy  pro- 
ducts sold  in  that  State,    In  Southern  States,  where  the  farm  population  is  large 
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and  much,  f  axiiwditLrned  Gutter  is  consumed,  values  of  f axnv-constuned  dairy  products  v/er© 
highest.     In  Texas,  the  value  of  milk,  cream,  and  farm  "butter  consumed  on  farms  where 
produced  totaled  80  million  dollars.    Alahama  with  46  million  dollsirs  and  -rJIorth  Caro- 
lina with  44  million  dollars  were  nest  in  rank,  followed  'by  Georgia  with  39  million 
dollars,  Tennessee  with  33  million  dollars,  Kentucky  30  million  dollars  and  Mississippi 
29  million  dollars. 

The  National  gross  farm  income  from  milk,  including  the  cash  receipts  from  milk, 
cream,  and  farm  "butter  sold  together  v/ith  the  value  of  dairy  products  consumed  on 
farms  where  produced, totaled  $4,515,938,000  in  1949,    This  represents  a  drop  of  15 
percent  from  the  record^high  value  in  1948  hut    is  sti].l  well  ahove  any  year  prior  to 
1946,    In  gross  income,  Wisconsin  ranked,  first  among  the  States,  followed,  hy  IIqw 
York,  Pennsylvania,  California,  and  Minnesota, 

Jor  the  milk  utilized  in  the  milk,  cream,  and  "butter  sold  from  farms  in  1949, 
producers  received  an  average  return  of  $3,83  per  100  po\ands  compared  with  $4,67  per 
100  pounds  in  1948,    The  average  return  per  pound  of  "butterfat  in  all  products  sold 
from  farms  averaged  96,2  cents  in  1949  conrpared  with  117,3  cents  per  pound  in  1948» 
Among  the  several  types  of  milk  products  sold  "by  farmers,  retail  deliveries  of  milk 
directly  to  consumers  "brought  the  highest  level  of  unit  rettirn  per  100  pounds  of 
milk.    Eetums  from  this  type  of  sale  in  1949  averaged  $8.63  per  100  pounds  for  the 
country  as  a  v/hole.    This  compares  with  $3.96  per  hundredweight  for  whole  milk  sold 
to  plants  and  dealers,  $2.92  for  the  faritwchumed  "batter  made  from  100  pounds  of  milk, 
and  $2.32  for  the  cream  skimmed  from  100  pounds  of  milk.     Considera"bly  different  costs 
are  involved  In  the  several  types  of  milk  products  sold  "by  farmers,  especially  for  re- 
tail milk  and  cream  where  "bottling  and  delivery  expenses  are  involved.    The  average 
returns  for  "butter  and  cream  also  include    no  allowances  for  the  value  of  skim  milk 
and  'buttermillc  retained  on  farms  for  food  or  feeding  purposes. 

Among  States,  the  1949  average  returns  per  100  pounds  of  milk  in  products  sold 
varied  from  a  lov/  of  $2,50  in  North  Dakota  to  a  high  of  $7.47  in  rjorida.    The  level 
of  average  unit  returns  is  determined  "both  "by  the  type  of  milk  product  marketed  and 
hy  the  relative  level  of  prices  for  dairy  products  in  the  particular  area.  Average 
returns  are  usually  lowest  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  and  G-reat  Plain  States  where  feed 
costs  are  rela,tively  low  and  where  sour  cream  is  the  major  type  of  milk  product  sold 
"by  farmers.    Average  returns  are  highest  along  the  East  Coast  and  in  the  South  v^here 
milk  production  costs  are  high  and  where  much  of  the  vdiole  milk  sold  is  utilized  for 
fluid  distri"bution  as  milk  and  cream, 

SUPFLY  AND  TJTILIZATIOII  OF  MILg 

The  total  production  of  milk  on  farms  and  elsewhere  totaled  almost  122  "billion 
pounds  in  1949,    Of  this  quantity,  45  percent  v?as  utilized  in  factories  for  the  pro- 
duction of  manufactured  dairy  products,  37  percent  was  consumed  as  fluid  milk  and 
cream  in  towns  and  cities,  and  ahout  18  percent  was  used  on  farms  where  produced  for 
consumption  in  fluid  form,  for  making  "butter,  and  for  feeding  calves. 

The  55  "billion  pounds  of  mili^  used  for  factory  production  in  1949  \-rae  a"bout  3 
"billion  pounds  Kiore  t^jan  for  this  purpose  in  1948,  "but  was  ahout  5  "billion  pounds 
short  of  the  record  quantity  used  in  manufactured  products  in  1942,    Milk  used  for 
cheese  prodxiction  totaled  11.9  "billion  pounds,  a  new  hi3:h  record.    Creamery  "butter 
production  required  the  fat  from  28.2  "billion  pounds  of  milk  in  1949,  an  increase  of 
4  "billion  pounds  from  the  previous  year,  hut  only  ahout  three-fourths  as  much  as  in 
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the  peak  jeex  1941.    Evaporated  and  condensed  milk  products  used  up  6.8  "bil- 
lion pounds  of  milk,  17  percent  less  than  in  1948  and  the  smallest  quantity 
since  1940,    Less  milk  was  used  for  making  dry  whole  milk  than  in  any  year 
since  19^12,  "but  the  quantity  in  1949  was  still  near  a  hillion  pounds*  Ice 
cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  products  required  6.6  hillion  pounds  of  milk  in 
the  form  of  milk  and  cream,  plus  1,2  "billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  in  al- 
ready processed  dairy  products,  chiefly  condensed  milk  and  "butter,    Ihe  net 
milk  used  in  frozen  dairy  products  in  1949  was  a"bout  on^fifth  less  than  in 
the  peak  year  1946,  "but  about  dou"ble  that  a  decade  dgo. 

Consunrption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  cities  and  villages  required  45 
"billion  paonds  of  milk  in  1949,  ahout  one-half  "billion  pounds  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.    The  1949  total  was  some  2  "billion  pounds  short  of  the  1946 
record,  Imt  was  one-third  higher  than  in  1939.    Milk  consumed  in  fluid  form 
on  farms  v/here  produced  totaled  12.5  "billion  pounds  in  1949,  the  largest 
quajitity  in  15  years,  "but  somewhat  short  of  the  1933  record  volume,  For 
churning  home-made  "butter,  farmers  used  5,6  "billion  pounds  of  milk,  less  than 
in  any  recent  year  and  prohahly  a"bout  the  same  amount  as  was  used  for  this 
purpose  a  century  ago  "before  factory  "butter  production  was  of  any  consequence* 
Other  farm  uses  included  3,2  "billion  pounds  of  whole  milk  fed  to  calves,  ahout 
the  same  as  in  most  recent  years.    Data  on  the  quantities  of  milk  used  for 
various  purposes  in  the  United  States  are  shown  "by  years  from  1939  through 
1949  in  tahie  2, 
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